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YICTOR HUGO : EN VOYAGE. 

BT ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 



It is a fact not less singular than significant that the volume 
containing Victor Hugo's personal reminiscences of men and 
events should have had more than twice the sale of any other 
among his posthumous works. Full of interest, personal and his- 
torical, as is the many-colored record of "Ohoses Vues," its 
crowning interest consists in the fact that the experiences re- 
corded in that book are the experiences of the greatest writer born 
in the nineteenth century : the value of his other posthumous 
works consists in the fact that, if no other legacy had been be- 
queathed by him to time, they would have sufficed to prove him 
the greatest poet of an age which has been glorified by the ad- 
vent of Tennyson, Browning, and Leconte de Lisle. The ac- 
count of his excursions among the Alps at the age of thirty- 
seven, which occupies less than a quarter of the 
volume last issued, might perhaps have been conjectured, by a 
careful and thoughtful student of the man and his work, to 
belong to the same date as the second series of letters from the 
Ehine ; of which, as the prefatory note informs us, it is simply the 
sequel. 

Most readers 'will probably agree that the most interesting 
and important episode in this epistolary journal is the one 
which has been extracted from a letter to the artist who had the 
honor of receiving the previous letters from the Ehine. The six 
letters addressed to the wife of the writer are full to overflowing 
of evidence to the wonderfully swift, keen, and joyful observation 
of nature, the amazing quickness of notice, and the astonishing 
vivacity of recollection, which make it hard for a duller eye and 
a slower brain to follow the mere transcript of his experiences and 
impressions. But the story of the mountebanks at Berne, a 
truncated and incoherent tragedy, could have been written as it is 
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here written by no man that ever lived but the author of " Notre 
Dame de Paris " ; and it is impossible to imagine — though he has 
vouchsafed no hint to that effect — that the creator of Esmeralda 
was not reminded of his creation by the sorrowful sight which he 
has registered for all time in that letter. 

The description of Mount Pilatus at the opening of this 
volume would suffice to show that no such guide-book has ever 
been written, or ever possibly will be, as Victor Hugo might 
have given us if he had undertaken the task of anticipating the 
labors commissioned by Messrs. Murray and Baedeker. But 
before we come to this nobly vivid and memorable bit of land- 
scape we meet once again with an instance of the artist's ever 
ready and tender sympathy with all that is beautiful and with all 
that is sorrowful in the nature and the surroundings of man. 

No reader could fail to recognize the hand that traced the 

lines which follow: 

"Une madone est sur 1'aut el [of a chapel erected on the legendary site of the 
slaying of Gessler] ; devant cette madone est ouvert nn llvre oil les passants peuvent 
enregistrer leurs noma. Le dernier voyageur entr6 dans la chapelle y avait ecrit ces 
deux lignes qui m'ont plus touchS que toutes les declarations de guerre aux tyrans 
dont le livre est rempli: ' Je prie humblement notre sainte mere de Dieu de daigner, 
par son intercession, faire recouvrer un peu de rue a ma pauvre rename.' Je n'ai 
rien Scrit sur le livre, pas meme mon nom. Au-dessous de cette douce priere la page 
6tait blanche. Je l'ai laissee blanche." 

To those who would compare — not in the vain and foolish 
hope to arrange. the order of precedence or determine the rank of 
merit, but with the rational and scholarly desire to appreciate the 
special quality of each — the pictorial power of Hugo with that of 
such contemporaries as Tennyson and Euskin, Browning and 
Carlyle, I would commend the study of such passages as the rapid 
sketch of the cloud on the summit of Mount Pilatus, and the yet 
more vivid study of the reflections in the lake of Lucerne. To 
me they seem to have more in common with the style of the great 
writer who last entered the Pantheon of England than with that 
of any other great man. 

In the second letter, which deals with Berne and the Bighi, there 
is nothing more striking — as there could be nothing more 
characteristic — than the picture of the splendid noonday land- 
scape and the hideous idiot who was the only visible spectator of its 
glories. " A quoi bon cette - ronie dans une solitude ? Dois-je 
croire que le paysage 6tait destine' a lui cretin, et l'ironie a moi 
passant ? " But the third letter is of special and incomparable 
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interest. The spectacle seen by the writer when at breakfast — 
" reading while eating," and reading the leaf which accident laid 
before him of the tragi-comic bible of life — is now as immortal, 
though merely a record of actual fact, as though it had been a 
creation of the spectator's fancy ; the glance, the touch, the 
sympathy of genius have made reality for once as real as fiction 
at its best. If any artist in letters could ever match or beat 
Jacques Callot on his own line, — I do not say that I think this 
possible (or impossible), — it must certainly be allowed that this 
master of grotesque and realistic tragedy was the painter of the 
terrible vagabond who is henceforward as sure of immortality as 
Clopin Trouillefou himself — even though Clopin be the creation 
of a poet, and his kinsman be only the creature of reality. But 
Callot, as far as I know his work, could not have drawn in any 
way comparable with Hugo's the beautiful and singular figure of 
the girl who was keeping watch beside this slumbering Caliban of 
the highways. I cannot venture to attempt a translation of the 
following lines: 

" J'al vu, sur cette place publique, une flUe de seize ans, nette et jolie comme ni 
caUlou mouille, baiser de minute en minute, avec une sorte d'admiration passionnee, 
les cheveux graa et les mains noires d'un affreux homme endormi qui lie sentait 
meme pas ces douoes caresses; je l'ai vue epousseter avec ses doigts roses l'habit de 
saltimbanque dont ses gracieuses chiquenaudes (aisaient sortir de petites nuees de 
poussiere; je l'ai vue chasser les mouches qui importunaient eet immonde dormeur, 
se pencher sur lui, ecouter le bruit de son baleine et contempler tendrement ses 
bottes eculees; et main tenant je suis tout pret a applaudir 1'ecrivain quelconque qui 
voudra f aire un roman intime intitul6 : Histoire melancolique des amours d'une 
colombe et d'un pourceau." 

But the sordid and dismal little tragedy in which these singu- 
lar actors played their unconscious parts in dumb show before the 
greatest of tragic dramatists whom the world has seen since 
Shakespeare is less impressive in its action than in its epilogue, 
when the fearful old gypsy who had betrayed her rival to the po- 
lice turns round upon the biggest of the boys hooting and yelling 
at her, with her arm stretched out, and the voice of a screech- 
owl, crying, " There's your gallows." The whole grim, pathetic, 
grotesque, and lamentable story finds a fitting close in this quaint 
and ferocious touch of humor. 

On the way to Aix-les-Bains Victor Hugo was apparently 
struck by a rather mediaeval or Catholic fancy as to the hiero- 
glyphic significance of letters — Latin letters, of course. The ad- 
mirable French poet whom his countrymen seem to ignore, and 
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whom Archbishop Trench long since made familiar and dear to all 
English lovers of mediaeval Latin verse at its loveliest and quaint- 
est, might have rejoiced to exchange fancies with his more illustri- 
ous countryman as to the significance of the alphabet : the fantastic 
elaboration of fancy, devout and inventive, is not more character- 
istic of Victor Hugo than of Adam de Saint- Victor. 

The short letter on Geneva is as trenchant and curt in its 
sarcastic expression of disgust as Swift or Carlyle could have 
made it ; whether just or unjust, rational or whimsical, a stranger 
to that city cannot judge. But I want words to say how griev- 
ously I am disappointed by this cruel and libellous description of 
a city where the sea and the sun would seem to have united their 
beauties and their forces in an attempt — I do not say a successful 
attempt — to rival the triumphant and incomparable charm of 
Venice : " Marseille est un amas ds maisons sous un beau ciel, 
voila tout." Can the writer of this sentence have ever walked 
up and down the Cannebiere ? The glory of color, the splendor 
of sunshine, the fantastic charm of the stalls and shops opening 
on the rim of the radiant water, the wonderful multiplicity of many- 
colored odds and ends basking and burning in the lazy but imperious 
light, the infinite interest and amusement excited and supplied by 
a stroll along that most enchanting of seaside streets, could only 
have been done into words by Victor Hugo ; and all he has to say 
of it all is this. The only explanation I can conjecture is supplied 
by the remark of his old friend Nodier fourteen years before : 
"Mon cher, vous etes posse°de par le demon Ogive." And not a 
word about the island or the castle of If ! It is lamentable. 
However, the admirable contrast drawn between the waves of the 
Mediterranean and the real waves of the real sea is most happily 
accurate and appreciative. 

" Oe n'etaient pas les larges lames de l'Ocean qui vont devant elles et qui se derou- 
lent royalement dans llmmensite; c'etaient des houles courtes, brusques, furleuses. 
L'Ocean est a son aise, il tourne autour dumonde; la MSdlterranee est dans un vaac 
et le vent la secoue, c'est ce qui lui donne cette vague halotante, brfive et trapue. 
[What perfect choice of words, and what exquisite truth of eye I] Le not se ramasse 
et lutte. II a autant de colere que le not de l'Ocean et moins d'espace." 

But the transcription of extracts from this book is a tempta- 
tion to be eschewed. Otherwise the whole account of the double 
ravine of Ollioules would have to be cited in evidence of the 
matchless literary power which could make the mere description 
of a scene unknown to the reader as enthralling in interest as the 
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most passionate scenes of a story or a play. Yet I suppose that 
to most readers there must be more interest in the record of a 
visit to scenes they know and love than in the record of a 
journey among scenes unfamiliar or undelightful to them ; at all 
events, I must avow that the second and larger division of this 
book is to me yet more fascinating than the first part. The style, 
if I may venture an opinion, is terser, keener, more trenchant, 
and more vivid : the humor is riper and readier than before. 
Victor Hugo's dislike of what an eminent English poet of a later 
generation has called "the happy poplar land" may have made 
him unjust to the capabilities of poplars for exceptional beauty 
of form and vivacity of expansion under exceptionally happy 
circumstances ; but before I could say that " I know a bank" on 
which they tower and glitter in such majestic freedom and va- 
riety of harmonious form as to rival any growth imaginable, I 
should certainly have agreed that 

" le peuplier est le seul arbre qui soit bete. . . . II y a pour mon eaprit, 
je ue sais quel rapport intime, je ne sals quelle ineffable reBsemblance entre un pay- 
sage compost de peupliers et une tragedie 6erite en vers alexandrins. Le peuplier 
eat, comme l'alexandrin, une des formes classiques de 1'ennui." 

At Bordeaux the writer of the famous pamphlet headed 
" Guerre aux Demolisseurs" was moved to utter a protest and a 
warning as eloquent and as earnest as anything in his two essays 
on the same subject which were written respectively eighteen and 
eleven years earlier. 

" Rien de plus funeste et de plus amoindrissant que les grandes demolitions. 
Qui demolit sa maison, demolit sa famille; qui demolit sa ville, demolit sa patrie; 
qui detruit sa demeure, detruit son nom. C'est le vieil honneur qui est dans ces 
vieilles pierres." 

The whole of this letter from Bordeaux should be studied and 
appreciated by all who feel — and by all who need to learn — how 
close and how inextricable must be the connection of all serious 
and serviceable hope for the future with sincere and earnest 
reverence for the past. This, the key-note of Mazzini's political 
doctrine, was the watchword of Hugo's aasthetic doctrine long 
before he had been gradually and naturally led to embrace the 
Eepublican faith to which, like Shakespeare's Brutus, he de- 
voted his life and his work "only in a general honest thought, and 
common good to all." " Toutes ces masures dedaignees," he con- 
tinues, " sont des masures illustres ; elles parlent, elles ont une 
voix ; elles attestent ce que vos p6res ont fait." 
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The description of the ruined cloister could only have been 
matched in verse by Shelley or in prose by Ruskin ; and for Eng- 
lish readers this can hardly but suffice by way of comment or of 
commendation. In the next letter the journey from Bordeaux to 
Bayonne is rendered into words of such living simplicity and 
effect that we hear the sounds and smell the flowers of a summer 
day now dead these forty-seven years since. The tender childish 
recollections evoked on entering Bayonne have all the matchless 
and unfailing charm with which Hugo could always touch and 
invest, by a natural and sacred magic, the morning lights and 
shadows of the unforgotten and thenceforward imperishable past. 
But the charnel-house of St. Michael's at Bordeaux will now be 
forever remembered by all students of his work as the subject of 
a realistic and tragic poem in prose which may be ranked among 
the greatest and most terrible triumphs of his imaginative and 
descriptive genius. 

"I shall never forget what I saw then. The bell-ringer, silent and motionless, 
was standing upright in the middle of the crypt, leaning against a post imbedded in 
the flooring, and with his left hand he was lifting the lamp above his head. I looked 
round. A misty and scattered light vaguely lit up the crypt : I made out its 
ogee roof. 

" Suddenly, fixing my eyes on the wall, I saw that we were not alone. 

" Strange figures, standing upright with their backs to the wall, surrounded us 
on all sides. By the light of the lamp I got a confused glimpse of them across the 
fog which fills low and gloomy vaults. 

" Imagine a circle of terrifying faces, in the centre of which I was standing. The 
blackish and naked bodies were sunken and lost in the darkness ; but I saw dis- 
tinctly, starting out of the shadow, and leaning, as it were, somehow towards me, 
crowding one against another, a multitude of dismal or dreadful heads, which 
seemed to call on me with mouths wide open, but voiceless, and gazed on me from 
eyeless sockets. 

" What were these figures ? Statues, of course. I took the lamp from the ringer's 
hands and drew near. They were corpses." 

The vampire mob of the Revolution had desecrated the popular 
cemetery of Bordeaux and the royal cemetery of Saint-Denis at 
the same infamous instant. 

" They tore the coffins from the soil; they flung all that dust to the winds. When 
the pickaxe came near the foundations of the tower, they were surprised to find no 
more rotten biers or broken vertebrae, but complete bodies, dried and preserved by 
the clay which had covered them during so many years. This inspired the creation 
of a charnel-house museum. The idea was suitable to the period. 

" The little children of Montfaucon street and the road to Begles were playing at 
knuckle-down with the scattered fragments of the cemetery. They were taken out 
of their hands ; all that could be found were collected, and these bones were in- 
stalled in the lower crypt of the bell-tower of St. Michael's, They made a pile 
seventeen feet deep, over which a flooring with a balustrade was adjusted. They 
crowned the whole with the corpses— so strangely intact— which had just been un- 
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earthed. There were seventy of them. They were set upright against the wall 
in the circular space reserved between the wall and the balustrade. This flooring 
it was that rang under my feet; over these bone heaps I was walking; those corpses 
were looking at me. " 

But something of grimness was yet wanting to this grim show. 
The plump, comfortable, red-cheeked bell-ringer began to play 
the part of showman. 

" Look at this fellow, sir ; he's number one. He's got all his teeth.— See how well 
preserved number two is ; and yet he's nearly four hundred years old.— As for num- 
ber three, one would say he was alive and could liear us. No wonder; he has 
only been sixty years dead. He's one of the youngest inhabitants. I know people 
in the town who knew him." 

If, as some thinkers or dreamers might venture to hope, those 
two great poets of the grave, John Webster and Victor Hugo, 
have'now met in a world beyond the grave, they must surely have 
compared notes as to the impression left on such minds as theirs 
by such experiences as these. 

The meditation which follows will remind all readers of one 
among the greatest poems of the greatest poet born in our cent- 
ury — "Pleurs dans la Euit." The deep and poignant sense of 
the apparent horror, the seeming dreadfulness and hopelessness 
of death, the fierce derision and the bitter mockery of its aspect, 
• — "cette figure desesperee et redoutable," — are not more intensely 
expressed or more triumphantly subdued by the fervent contem- 
plation of faith and the steadfast exaltation of hope in the poem 
which was given us thirty-four years ago than in the pages 
written eleven years before the date of its production and thirteen 
years before the date of its publication. 

Two points in the letter from Biarritz were to me, on a first 
reading, the dominant points of interest. By far the more in- 
teresting of the two — and in all this magnificent volume there is 
nothing of more interest — is this: 

" The second day I went to Biarritz. As I was walking at low tide in among 
the grots, looking for shells and terrifying the crabs that ran off sideways and buried 
themselves in the sand, I heard a voice rising from behind a rock and singing the 
following stanza with something of a country accent, but not enough to prevent me 
from distinguishing the words : 

" ' Gastibelza, l'homme a la carabine, 

Cbantait ainsi : 
Quelqu'un a-t-il connu dofia Sabine, 

Quelqu'und'ici ? 
Dansez, ohantez, villageois, la nuit gagne 

Le mont Falou. 
Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 

Me rendra fou.' 

It was a woman's voice. I went round the rock. The singer was bathing. A hand- 
some girl, who was swimming, clothed with a white shift and a short petticoat, in a 
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little creek shut in by two reefs at the opening of a grot. Her clothes— a peasant 
girl's — were lying on the sand at the inner end of the grot. When she saw me, she 
rose half out of the water and began singing her second stanza, and, seeing that I 
was standing motionless on the rock listening to her, she said to me, smiling, in a 
jargon of mixed French and Spanish : 

" ' SeHor estrangero, does your honor know this song f ' 

" ' I think so,' I answered. ' A little.' " 

That the song of songs, which is Hugo's, — the one lyric tragedy 
of passion which will always remain as incomparable and unap- 
proachable as the supreme dramatic tragedy of passion, "Othello," 
— should have been the poem chosen by chance for the singer to 
overhear after such a fashion as this seems almost too delightful — 
too comfortable and satisfactory — to believe. The reader may re- 
member, though he may be unable to count or to conjecture, how 
often he has chanted or shouted or otherwise declaimed it to him- 
self, on horseback at full gallop or when swimming at his 
best, as a boy in holiday time ; how often the matchless 
music, the matchless ardor, the matchless pathos of it have 
reduced his own ambition to a sort of rapturous and ador- 
ing despair ; and how, supposing him not to be a cur, 
the sense of its unequalled and unapproachable beauty has re- 
quickened his old delight in it with a new delight in the sense 
that he will always have this to rejoice in, to adore, and to recog- 
nize as something beyond reach of man ; that, whatever he may 
achieve, he can never feel himself bereft of a superior, a master, 
a poet beyond all thought of emulation ; that for any one born 
in this century who dreams of being a lyrist or a dramatist 
there is always Victor Hugo, living or dead, to look up to and 
bow down to. And that our master should have had the pleasure 
of this experience — he did not condescend to express his pleasure, 
but to me his reticence seems hardly to conceal it — must surely 
be pleasant for all who honor him to remember. 

"We will not dwell on his shrinking anticipation that Biarritz 
might some day possibly become fashionable and be ruined; but 
the story of his fly could only have been told by Thackeray with 
such quiet and serious humor. There is nothing funnier in " The 
Irish Sketch-Book "; and there certainly is nothing so ingen- 
ious or so rascally recorded of an Irish conductor in that kindly 
and delightful volume. A penny to go, ten shillings to return, 
make up a tariff worthy of commemoration even by such a pas- 
senger as the one who found himself swindled on this occasion ; 
and Sterne could not have registered the experience with more 
VOL. cli.— NO. 409. 42 
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delightful good-humor and more kindly realism. The fatality 
which befel everybody present at the first Bonaparte's imperial 
display or puppet-show would be hardly interesting at this date 
to any reader if he were not roused and shocked by the statement 
that "the captain who had given the empress his hand," to help 
her out of the water into which she had stumbled, was afterwards 
condemned to death, and shot, for having done so. If this be true, 
it proves— and it is hard to understand how Victor Hugo should 
not have seen — that Prance was then at least, whether she is or 
is not now, so far behind all other barbarous nations as to be fit 
for alliance with none but Eussia, Dahomey, or United Ireland. 

The incident of the little old Spanish wagon drawn by oxen, 
which reminded Hugo of his childhood, will remind all readers of 
his unequalled power in evoking, his incomparable tact in express- 
ing, those early recollections and associations which so few men 
of genius have been able to record gracefully or worthily of them- 
selves. Walter Scott, Alexandre Dumas, and Victor Hugo 
could do this ; but I hardly remember another who could. From 
Bayonne to St. Sebastian the most amusingly memorable record 
set down by Victor Hugo is the anecdote of a porter, Oyar- 
bide by name. The letter from St. Sebastian leaves the reader 
bewildered and compassionate at the thought of so many fruit- 
less revolutions, in which so much noble devotion and cour- 
age and chivalry were wasted ; but the shining instance of royal 
gratitude on the part of Don Carlos and the noble incident of 
loyal comradeship on the part of General Elio serve excellently 
well to set off each other. 

The letter describing the strange, enchanted, and enchanting 
old town of Pasages is so delightfully full of life and light and 
color that no commentary can convey or can suggest a sense of its 
charm. The rival clamors of the boatwomen, which startled the 
writer from meditation on an insect and a flower ; the singularly 
flattering disappointment of the girl whom Hugo paid for a task 
on which he did not employ her ; the conversation with the 
admirer of the incomparable rope-walk (Plaubert could not have 
recorded it with more calm severity and precision of touch) ; 
the dazzling and many-colored prospect of a "humble cor- 
ner of earth and water which would be admired if it were in 
Switzerland and famous if it were in Italy, and is unknown be- 
cause it is in Guipuzcoa," compose an inimitable prologue to the 
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extraordinary scene which follows. But I shall not attempt to 
indicate or to select any special passages or salient points in the 
two letters which give an account of this wonderful town of con- 
trasts and its almost more wonderful surroundings. Let it suffice 
to say that they would suffice for the fame of a great writer. 

The visit after sunset to the wasted village of Leso is told in 
words which recall and emulate Oallot's study of the ravages of 
war. The grim church, with its ghastly past of sainted inquisitors 
and its ghastly present of scoffing children, is far more terrible to 
read of than the devil-haunted ruin on the mountain adjoining. 

Pamplona, which the poet had so grandly celebrated fifteen 
years earlier, inspired on this occasion the longest and one of the 
most interesting of his letters. The noble, pathetic, and manly 
meditation on the mysterious sufferings of misused animals should 
remind us of a passage dealing with the same sorrowful and shame- 
ful subject in a poem ("Melancholia") belonging to the third 
book of the " Contemplations." The brilliant and grotesque 
description of the strange conveyance and its stranger conduct- 
ors which introduces this discourse on the duty of pity is in 
its way as perfect as the sublimely characteristic and fantastic 
sketch of sunrise, touched and colored by the dream or vision of a 
suggested sense in awakening nature of pain ineffable and pity 
inexpressible for the poor tormented and terrified and bewil- 
dered beasts of burden or of draught — "those forsaken and mis- 
erable animals who are her children as we are, and live nearer 
to her than we do." 

The summary of Spanish eccentricities and incongruities in 
which the poet has condensed his impressions of the country he was 
revisiting — "pays unique od Fincompatible se marie a tout moment, 
a tout bout de champ, a tout coin de rue " — is one of the brightest 
and wittiest in illustration that he ever wrote. The gorge of 
Tolosa, on the other hand, gives occasion for some of the gravest 
and loftiest writing in this volume. The savage splendor of cliff 
and forest, the " broad sheets of live rock coming down from the 
highest summits, all sown with almost inexplicable great oaks "; 
the reapers of the size of ants " reaping their wheat in the abyss"; 
the hairbreadth escape of the coach with all its charge, preserved 
at the edge of the precipice by a decrepit old beggar with a stone 
kicked under the wheel; the city of Pamplona with its partially- 
defaced cathedral, its quaint or noble incidents of street archi- 
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tecture, the cloister garden and the boudoir sacristy, the battle 
sculptured in marble on a tomb and the humble bier hard by it ; 
the landscape transfigured by moonrise ; the wrinkled and gleam- 
ing river that slid among the trees like a silver snake ; the 
outbreak of life and music that brightens the sleepy old city from 
sunset to midnight ; all this, and more, lives and vibrates on the 
written page as it might in the memory of a witness. 

The little adventure recorded in the next letter is told in 
the illustrious traveller's lightest and brightest style of narra- 
tive ; and by the help of the plan marking out the various divi- 
sions of his night's lodging we can almost see, and for that 
matter we can almost smell it : the sweet hay and the 
resinous flame, as well as " that dull sugary smell exhaled from 
all Spanish bothies " ; the huge fireplace with its dragon-like 
dogs, the one window, the one bed, the " stable " with poultry 
and a calf in it just opposite, the " cellar," the " arsenal," the 
huge sloping block of granite with trusses of straw spread in 
front of it by way of accommodation for sleepers in the " guest- 
chamber," the gnome-like ape of a child, the streamlet running 
down a hollow bole sunk in the ground from one gap in the wall 
to another : a perfect and memorable picture in its grotesque and 
homely way. 

To the letter from Cauterets the lovers of that sublimely 
lovely valley will naturally be tempted to turn on first opening 
this volume ; and it will be with a shock of disappointed amaze- 
ment that they will find no mention of its crowning glory. Of, 
all great poets that ever lived, with the one possible and doubtful 
exception of Dante, Victor Hugo is the one who would have 
seemed most fit to describe and most capable of describing the 
lake of Gaube; and he, of all men and all tourists, was the one 
to turn back down the half-ascended valley, and leave it unvisited. 
The description of the mountain landscape before dawn is noble 
and lifelike, touched with earnest thought and colored by living 
fancy ; but I for one had hoped to find some notice of the flora and 
fauna which combine to give this high borderland its peculiar 
charm of brilliant and fervent life. The fiery exuberance of 
flowers among which the salamanders glide like creeping flames 
radiant and vivid up to the very skirt of the tragic little pine wood 
at whose heart the fathomless little lake lies silent, with a dark dull 
gleam on it as of half-tarnished steel ; the deliciously keen and 
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exquisite shock of a first plunge under its tempting and threaten- 
ing surface, more icy cold in spring than the sea in winter ; the 
ineffable and breathless purity of the clasping water in which it 
seems to savor of intrusive and profane daring that a swimmer 
should take his pleasure till warned back by fear of cramp when 
bat halfway across the length of it, and doubtful whether his 
stock of warmth would hold out for a return from the far edge 
opposite, to which no favoring magic can be expected to transport 
the clothes left behind him on the bank off which he dived ; the 
sport of catching and taming a salamander till it became the 
pleasantest as well as the quaintest of dumb four-footed friends ; 
the beauty of its purple-black coat of scaled armor inlaid with 
patches of dead-leaf gold, its shining eyes and its flashing 
tongue, — these things, of which a humbler hand could write at 
greater length than this, would require such a hand as Hugo's 
to do them any part of justice. 

The account of Gavarnie, "nature's Colosseum," may be 
matched against any of this great artist's studies for terse and 
vigorous precision of imaginative outline. The brief notice of 
Luz gives a last touch of brightness to a book which then closes 
in gloom as deep as death. In the isle of Oleron, a ghastly and 
hardly-accessible wilderness of salt marshes, with interludes of 
sterile meadow and unprofitable vineyard, manured with seaweed 
and yielding an oily and bitter wine ; with foul gray fog rising in 
heavy reek from the marshlands, a shore of mud, a desolate hori- 
aon, a lean and fever-stricken population, a prison for some 
hundreds of military convicts ; a heaviness like death, he tells us, 
fell upon the visitor. 

" Not a sound to seaward, not a sail, not a bird. At the bottom of the sky, to west- 
ward, appeared a huge round moon which seemed in those livid mists the reddened 
imprint of the moon with its gilding rubbed off. . . . Perhaps on another day, at 
another hour, I should have had another impression. But for me that evening 
everything was funereal and melancholy. It seemed to me that this Island was a 
great coffin lying in the sea, and this moon the torch to light it." 

Next day the writer of these words came by chance on the tid- 
ings — in a newspaper taken, up in a coffee-house — that just five 
days earlier his eldest daughter and her six-months' husband had 
been drowned in a boating excursion on the Seine. 

It was not till three years later that the first was written of 
those matchless poems of mourning which keep fresh forever the 
record of his crowning sorrow. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 



